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ed me and was afraid before my name,” re- 
ferring to the upright pillars which were capa- 
ble of bearing great weight, if they were con- 
tinued upright. Felt much for the children 
and the parents. “I sleep, but my heart waketh,” 
came to mind and caused me to rise again. 

When dear E. Allen was there a few weeks 
before, during her family visit, she used the 
language in their meeting that “she felt much 
sympathy for them in their stripped condition, 
stripped by the hand of death, and by the trans- 
formation of the enemy.” Two valuable elders 
had been lately removed, and some separated 
from them to sit by themselves and so have cut 
themselves off from being useful to society. We 
dined at Owen Evans’, Beulah Thompson’s 
home, and were much interested in this family 
—three dear little children. Charles Williams 
left us here and returned to the city, and Abel 
Hopkins came and took us to his house. Beulah 
accompanied us. She is a sweet-spirited Friend, 
and deeply feels the loss of her husband, Daniel 
Thompson, who deceased a short time since. 
Again our feelings were drawn out towards 
Abel and his large and interesting family. He 
feels his situation in that meeting, being the 
only one on the men’s side, who sits facing the 
assembly. Oh, that more of them would be 
willing to wear and bes, the cross, as our Sav- 
iour bore it. 

Abel took us in the morning to Susan Cham- 
bers’, where we were to dine. Beulah joined us, 
aud we had a pleasant visit. The two aged 
friends céuld sympathize together, and we with 
them, Susan having lost a valuable son a few 
months before. Owen Evans came for us in the 
afternoon to help us on our journey to West 
Grove. While on our way the great total 
eclipse commenced, and we arrived at Thomas 
Conrad’s just in time to go up on the roof to see 
it, but a small cloud hid the sun near the most 
interesting time. Thomas and his wife were 
very attentive to our wants, and we walked to 
meeting with them in the morning. Here C. 
W. met us again ; it seemed to be a good meet- 
ing. My desire for them was that He who was 
the Fountain of life in whose light only we could 
see light, who had caused them to know the 
way in which they should walk; those who 
lifted up their souls unto Him ; caused them to 
hear “ his loving kindness in the morning, even 
those who put their trust in Him,” that He 
would create such a hunger and thirst in the 
dear young people as only himself could satisfy, 
etc. Horatio Cooper took us home with him to 
dinner, and my spirit seemed closely drawn to 
his deeply exercised, travailing soul. May the 
Lord direct him aright. 

One Samuel Morris of that neighborhood 
came to be with us. He had passed through 
much inward conflict, and turned from an in- 
fidel to be a believer in our Lord, but deeper 
crucifixion yet seemed needed. We took tea 
and spent the night at Thomas Harvey's. They 
are at present taking care of the experimental 
farm, and it was quite interesting to see and 
hear of the great varieties of plants. In the 
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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 202). 

1869.—Seventh Month 20th.—In the after- 
noon we again set forward toward Parkerville. 
Wm. House met us at the station and took us 
to his home. They were very kind indeed. In 
the morning was Kennet Monthly Meeting. 
Sarah Harry said a little encouragingly, then 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” seemed 
given me. Morris Cope there, and spoke, com- 
mencing with, “ Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope,” not salvation—and en- 
larged somewhat, referring also to being builded 
upon the foundation against which the storms 
beat in vain. 

We dined at Hannah Savery’s, and were 
kindly entertained there until morning, when 
Thomas Savery very kindly took us to New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. Here was deep feel- 
ing and wading with discouraged, doubting 
states, “ What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour? Couldst thou not wait in humble patience 
until the Lord light thy candle?” There was en- 
couragement and I had to ask help for them. 
Dined at Charles Cooper's, with many friends. 
He took us on that night to Joshua Pusey’s, and 
it the morning they took us to their Monthly 
Meeting at London Grove. I felt poor and 
very fearful, but our merciful Lord opened the 
way—The kingdom of heaven is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. I felt that there were some of the 
meek of the earth there, and had to encourage 
them to seek righteousness, and if so be, ye may 
be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger. Here 
again my soul seemed unexpectedly filled with 
supplications for them, and that He would there 
beautify the meek with salvation. We dined at 
George Sharpless’, and in the afternoon he 
kindly took us to his brother Charles’—an in- 
teresting family, but I desired they might be 
more given up to be cross-bearing disciples of 
the Lord. Our first appointed meeting was 
held at London Britain the next day. I went, 
feeling very low; the meeting was small, but 
there were exercised ones there —* My covenant 
was with Him of life and of peace, and I gave 
them to Him for the fear, wherewith he fear- 
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morning we took the cars fur Concord again and 
met the Select Quarterly Meeting. This was a 
good, encouraging time, though I felt such a little 
child amid so many worthies. Dear Phebe W. 
Roberts and Abigail Hall spoke. “ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear Him, and delivereth them.” <A very few 
remarks seemed with me in the revival of the 
language, ‘“‘ Hath God cast away his people? I 
tell you nay ;” believing there was a living rem- 
nant in these two Quarters which we might de- 
sire the Great Master of the vineyard to bless 
and water and give the increase. Again we put 
up at our very hospitable friends B. W. and R. 
G. Passmore. They generally have many lodgers 
at Quarterly Meeting time, sometimes fifteen or 
twenty, besides thirty or forty to dine. 

The Quarterly Meeting convened on the tenth 
of Eighth Month, a large and interesting meet- 
ing. Henry Wood of Trenton there and had a 
lively testimony. There seemed something re- 
quired of me to say, “ He is my God, and [ will 
prepare Him an habitation, my Father’s God 
and I will exalt Him.” Desiring that all might 
prepare Him an habitation in their hearts, and 
that none should be like Peter, unwilling to be 
washed, lest our Lord should say, Ye are clean, 
but not all. Again continuing with, “O, that 
all might see the love of money and the love of 
the world to be the bitter root they really are.” 

Samuel Emlen immediately rose, continuing 
and enlarging upon the same subject so very 
feelingly and encouragingly to those who were 
desirous of following our Lord in the regenera- 
tion. The second meeting was lively, too. Abi- 
gail Hall, Rachel Bennington and E. R. Evans 
in testimony, and my soul bowed in solemn sup- 
plication, that He, who had promised to be as 
the dew unto Israel would continue to be with 
them, and that all might be concerned to de- 
scend into the low valley where the dew lies 
long, and rise not, except as He leads them to 
ascend the hills of Zion, to offer their praises 
and thanksgiving tu his Holy Name. 

After meeting one dear Friend repeated to 
me the words, “ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest,” which was very en- 
couraging, being much bowed under the weight 
of future service. Stephen Trimble kindly of- 
fered to attend us to several meetings. He took 
us to his mother’s to dine, then on to John 
Sharpless, Jr’s, to spend the night. Here was a 
dear aged Friend, Ruth Sharpless, and here, too, 
we met with Patience McCallister, a widow who 
has passed through much suffering from her re- 
lations because of her joining our Society. Hers 
was a very interesting case. At Chester was 
oursecond appointed meeting, and there seemed 
Divine life in our midst, even his Heavenly 
presence, so that it was good to be there. After- 
wards Stephen took us to Mary Maris’, to dine 
and tea. Here we had a visit, pleasant to re- 
member, and I felt very much for her widowed 
daughter Hannah Stokes. 

Lodged at Stephen Trimble’s. He has a large 
and interesting family. An appointed meeting 
at Chichester next morning. I felt very poor, 
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but ministered as the Father helped me: “ Thy 
mercy reacheth unto the clouds, and thy faith- 
fulness.” “Hold thou not my peace at my 
tears,” and they shall see his face and his name 
shall be on their foreheads. R. Bennington 
there, and appeared in a short, lively testimony, 
and very unexpectedly my prayer was unto the 
Lord for them. We dined at Salkeld Larkin’s 
and were kindly entertained. About three 
o'clock, Stephen took us to the boat at Chester, 
and here we parted from him, feeling grateful 
for his continued attentions. 

Eighth Month 14th.-—-Seventh-day afternoon 
we proceeded to Birmingham. John Forsythe 
met us and we remained there all night. He and 
his wife Rebecca were very kind, and we were 
interested in the four little children. At meeting 
in the morning I had to remember that obedi- 
ence was the only safe way, so tried to deliver 
the impression faithfully. “ Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
More deep wrestling of spirit for the Divine 
life to arise and continue among them, was felt 
to be needed. “ Be not slothful, but followers 
of them, who through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises.” Edward Smedley came 
prepared to take us home with them to dinner ; 
we passed a pleasant noon, then hastened on 
towards Westtown Boarding School, E— tak- 
ing us in his carriage. Some of the committee 
were attending there at the time; it was pleasant 
to meet them. It was interesting to see so many 
children, all behaving so properly. “ The cup 
which my Father has given me, shall I not 
drink it?” was the resigned language of our 
Saviour, and shall be ours under every circum- 
stance and in every condition, was the lan- 
guage dwelling in my heart, and given with the 
fear that all were not willing to follow Him. 
Disobedience makes a long wilderness journey, 
obedience cuts it short, and we are brought 
into the promised land of rest and peace to our 
souls. Deborah Rhoads followed in testimony, 
“Behold! I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people,” referring to 
the birth of our Saviour and the message of the 
angelic hosts, “ Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” Again 
unexpectedly my soul was bowed for them, 





that He, who knew the broken resolutions of 


many a little one, would strengthen those who 
were desirous toserve Him. We mingled pleas- 
antly together until “ collection,” then we went 
on the girls’ side. “The eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth,” to show 
himself strong on behalf of those whose hearts 
are perfect before Him.” Deborah Rhoads ap- 
peared in supplication, then the children re- 
tired. In the morning we returned hume. Third- 
day morning the 17th was an appointed meeting 
at Darby. Thomas Scattergood met us and con- 
veyed us to meeting. It felt lively. The apostle 
had arrived at a very great attainment when 
he could say, “ For me to live is Christ, to die 
is gain,” but it is possible for every one of us to 
arrive at the same state, to “a life, hid with 
Christ in God,” desiring we might strive to 
dwell in the deep inwardness of Divine life, 
continue in the deep water, then all the storms 
and trials of this life will pass over us upon the 
surface, but our souls will dwell with Him in 
quiet, experiencing indeed that our life is hid 
with Him. We are assured that it is a faithful 
saying, “That if we be dead with Him” we 
shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him; but if any deny Him, He 
will deny them. We had a pleasant noon with 
Abbie Garrett, where we met Stephen Trimble 


and John Sharpless again; the meeting being 
small, one of them was appointed to sit with 
Friends there occasionally. Returned home in 
the afternoon feeling thankful. 











Cope’s (London Grove), where we, with many 
other Friends, were kindly entertained. 


I did so wish to be silent. Abigail Hutchinson 
there and spoke in regard to abiding in the vine 
and so bringing forth fruit. “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bring forth much fruit.” She 





Fourth-day afternoon proceeded to Morris 


Fifth-day was their Select Quarterly Meeting. 


was encouraging. I soon found my will must 
be given up, and I also had to encourage the 
little company to endure at seeing Him who is 
invisible, and then interceded for them, that 
some who felt the weight of the “ark of the 
testimony gradually setting down upon them 
from the shoulders of those who had long borne 
the burden in the heat of the day might indeed 
be strengthened with might by his spirit in the 
inner man, by Him who knows our weakness. 
We passed a pleasant evening. Samuel Cope 
and wife, Edward and Sarah Richie, and A. 
and E. Hutchinson were there. I was glad to 
see the gentleness of Samuel’s spirit, more child- 
like than I had expected tosee; how needful 
this is for those who profess to be followers of 
Him who was meek and lowly. 

(To be continued.) 


Some Extracts from the Epistles of London 
Yearly Meeting. 

From epistle of 1732—* As it is evident that 
the simplicity and distinguishing plainness of 
our holy profession is too much lost among us, 
respecting language, apparel, and behavior ; 
all Friends are exhorted to keep under the 
power of the cross of Christ, which will crucify 
to the world and the vanities of it, and bring 
up in a true life of self-denial, agreeable to the 
Gospel and examples of our elders.” 

Fpistle of 1736.—* It is with much grief and 
concern that we may observe in some a declen- 
sion from plainness of habit, and simplicity of 
speech and behavior, which were so conspicuous 
in our early Friends. This declension arises 
from a disregard to the Divine Light and Truth 
as the regulator of their words and actions.” 

Epistle of 1746.—* Tis matter of grief to ob- 
serve a visible declension, in many, from the 
fervor, love and zeal our ancient Friends were 
endued with for the honor of God and the pro- 
motion of his Truth; too many are departed 
from the plain and self-denying life of Jesus. 
Alas! how is that pious devotion and reverence 
of soul abated; and how careless and indiffer- 
ent in that important concern of worshipping 
the Lord in an awful silence. O! that all 
might be stirred up to follow the steps of our 
worthy elders in an holy contempt of this world 
and in that Christian courage and patience 
which supported them. O! that we might walk 
after their example, preferring the love of Truth 
to the love of earthly things, and the honor of 
God to the honor of men.” 

Epistle of 1747.—“ Alas! how are many de- 
generated by a mean compliance with the cus- 
toms and fashions of this present evil world, 
under this mistaken notion of rendering them- 
selyes agreeable to others, and indeed become 
contemptible to those they seek to please; it 
being a just remark that a revolting from the 
form of godliness is often attended with the loss 
of the power of it.” 

Epistle of 1753.—It is matter of exceeding 
grief and concern to observe how far the ex- 
emplary plainness of habit, speech and deport- 





















ment which distinguished our forefathers, and 
for which they patiently underwent the reproach 
and contradiction of sinners, are now de rted 
from by many under our name, ... a eclen- 
sion attended with pernicious consequences, ip 
opening the way of some, the more easily and 
unobserved to attend the places of public resort, 
for the exercise of sport, plays, and other hurt. 
ful and destructive diversions of the age, from 
which Truth taught our faithful elders, and 
still teaches us, wholly to refrain.” 


Epistle of 1760.—** As in these times man 


hearts are measurably awakened to religious 
inquiry, being dissatisfied with the empty forms 
in which they have had their education, and 
are looking about for help, and remarking the 
conduct of the various religious societies, with 
this inquiry in their minds, ‘who shall shew ug 
any good ?” 
from the dust of the earth, and put on those 
beautiful garments of purity and heavenly. 


We beseech you, shake yourselves 


mindedness wherein our ancestors were clothed 


and made instrumental to turn many to God. If 


the ever-glorious Truth, which wrought might- 
ily in them and rendered them as lights in the 
world, be by us properly attended to, the same 
blessed effects will accompany us, and man 
humble seeking souls will, by our faithfulness, 
be induced to glorify the Father which is in 
heaven. Let us remember the end of our high 
and holy call, and keep it steadily in view; so 
shall we be truly enabled to direct those seek: 
ing souls in the way to peace. But on the con- 
trary if such looking towards us, on account of 
our high profession, find us in a want of that 
substance they are earnestly seeking after, ‘how 
lamentable’ will our ‘ position be’ if we thereby 
give occasion of ‘cffence to those little ones? 
This, being a truth, how all important that we, 
while claiming the name of Friends or taking 
it upon us by a right of membership, be found 
in that befitting form of behavior, attire, ete., 
to which an abiding in the Truth (its life and 
power) would bring us as it did our worthy 
forefathers: that we too in inward life, and 
outwardly in all things, may ‘ adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour, being redeemed from ‘ un- 
godliness and (as surely from) worldly lusts.’ 
Titus ii: 12.” 


a 





Wuo 1s ResponstBLE?—No one who reads 
the daily papers can escape the conviction that 
the responsibility for the awful crimes which 
are such a blemish on our boasted high civiliza- 
tion is not entirely due to “ heredity” and “en- 
vironment.” The Pittsburgh Christian Adw- 
cate says: ‘Those secular newspapers which 
from time to time bewail the low moral tone of 
the public mind, as evidenced in crimes of mon- 
strous nature, should take time to ask in what 
degree they have contributed to debase our peo 
ple by the columns of criminal news which they 
so prominently place before their readers. The 


press can do much to elevate men. Is it doing 
it?” 





Hanp-Mapr Opporrunirtes.—Man is his 
own opportunity. Mere outer occasion and 
circumstance never yield a profit to him who 
finds no opportunity within himself. Nothing 
“turns up” to the man who because of his owt 
inaction upturns nothing. The external world 
originates nothing for him who is not original. 
To him who has only longing and wishing the 
world is a blank wall, to echo back his insane 
mood. A worldly-wise paragrapher says, “Some 
of the very best opportunities are hand-made. 


— 8S. S. Times. 
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From “Tas UNITED FRIEND.” 


The Convincement of Edward Burrough. 

‘Yo ove of strong intellectual powers the lesson 
often comes very slowly that these powers are 
utterly inadequate to the comprehension of spir- 
itual things. Nevertheless the most learned of 
men, alike with the most illiterate, is subject to 
that universal law expressed in the words of 
Paul: 

« We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained 
before the world unto our glory; which none 
of the princes of this world knew; for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory. But as it is written, Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit ; 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
isin Him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii: 7-11). 
Not only is this the testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but experience confirms it in every age; 
and none, perhaps, have borne more emphatic 
witness to it than did the first Friends. The 
life of Edward Burrough furnishes a case in 
point. This Friend died in prison in London 
at the age of twenty-eight, having been a min- 
ister of the Gospel for about ten years, a minis- 
ter, too, of truly apostolic fervor. His parents 
had brought him up in the faith of the Church 
of England, and he himself tells us that from a 
child, even a few years old, he “set his fave to 
seek and find a Saviour;” so that his inter- 
course as a boy was with those of mature years 
whose interest was in religious things. His se- 
cular education was also well cared for, to the 
utmost that his native country afforded; and 
to quote the language of the historian Sewel, 
“his knowledge and understanding soon passed 
his years; for being but a boy he had the spirit 
of aman, and in his youth was endued with 
wisdom above his equals in years.” 

He took great delight in reading the Serip- 
tures, in which he became well versed. It was 
characteristic of him that whatever he under- 
took he did with his might. So strong were 
his convictions in religious matters while still 
a child, that at the age of twelve he braved the 
ridicule of his acquaintances by quitting the 
Established Church, and joining with the Pres- 
byterians, whose doctrines seemed to him nearer 
the truth than those in which he had been 
reared. “ By laboring here,” he says, “I gath- 
ered knowledge of things without, but yet was 
ignorant of the living truth.” The lad’s inter- 
est in spiritual things and his attainments so 
far in advance of his years made him in great 
favor with the leaders of his newly adopted 
people, and it is not surprising to learn that 
though sober in deportment, pride grew up in 
him. 

But though the boy was like one mired in a 
dark road, the Father whom he sought was not 
unmindful of his child. When about seventeen 
years old, “it pleased God,” he writes, “ to show 
himself a little to me, and something struck me 
with terror. When I had been praying, I heard 
the voice often, ‘Thou art ignorant of God— 
thou knoweth not where He is; to what pur- 
pose is thy prayer?” So, much fear came upon 
me, and broke me off from praying many times. 
Trouble came thick into my mind, and fearful- 
hess fell upon me. I was struck off from my 


had gathered in as of God, died.” 
was brought under great exercise. 
he left off reading the Scriptures—doubtless 
under a sense of humiliation, for something, he 
says, “showed me I was very ignorant, and 
knew not the true God; and the beauty of all 
things vanished.” He went to some whose judg- 
ment he respected and put the question, what 
that God was which was professed—but there 
was none could give him a satisfactory answer. 




























error, 
enly openings, he thought he held in his own 
hand and will the key to the mysteries of God. 
“Having a light shining in me,” he writes, “I 
grew up into notions, to talk of high things, for 
it was my delight to comprehend in my busy 





Now he 
For a time 


In his distress of mind, he now began to be 


stricter in his outward life—striving not only 
himself to refrain from all vain conduct, but 
also to reprove others for wrong-doing, which 
made him the subject of derision from many. 
Yet there was integrity of purpose in what he 
did, and “it pleased the Lord,” he tells us, “ to 
show himself in love to me, and I had sweet re- 
freshment coming in from Him to my soul, and 
had joy and peace in abundance; and openings 
of the living truth in me, which the world knew 
not of. The mystery of the Scripture was some- 
thing opened, which before I knew nothing of; 
and I saw many glorious things in it, which lie 
hid under the letter. 
many times, and sang praises, for I was brought 
out of the land of darkness, and could say, I 
was in the Light.” 


I was in much rejoicing 


The young man now fell into a very natural 
Having been favored with these heav- 


mind. ‘Thus, being ignorant of the cross, to 
keep low in it, I ran before my guide up into 


comprehension ; and then was [ above many of 
the priests and professors, and followed only to 


hear the highest notionists, that preached high 
things. But the fleshly man was at liberty, 


and so I became one of them in their discours- 


ings, and was looked upon by them to know 
much. The former terror was gone, and I had 
got up from under the judgment ;—pride grew 
more than ever, self-conceit, presumption, and 
fleshly liberty to the carnal mind. My delight 
was much in discoursing; where I gave holy 
things unto dogs, and cast pearls before swine. 
Wisdom was hid from me; I lived pleasantly, 
for I had the true God, and the true Truth in 
my comprehension, . . . and I had the world in 
my heart. Pride, covetousness, and the earth- 
ly spirit ruled, and my delight was grown up 
to that which once I had no delight in, and the 
beauty of things grew, which seemed to have 
been vanished. Here I was run from my hus- 
band after other lovers, and had left the Lord 
my maker who had so graciously made himself 
manifest unto me. I became darkened, lost 
that which I once had, and had in memory that 
which before I had enjoyed. 
experiences, but they were dead to me; and 
something within began to question how it was 
with me? for I saw myself to be ignorant more 
than formerly, and I saw that I knew nothing.” 

Dark as this condition was, there was hope 
for him in the fact that he realized that with 
all his profession, he had been falling away 
from that former estate in which he had known 
the refreshment of the Lord’s presence in his 
soul. He saw and he was blessed in that he 
saw, “that was head and ruled in [him] which 
God never loved.” In this restless state he 
found no comfort in the public sermons which 
he heard, for he felt that the priests did not 
themselves possess what they attempted to ex- 


delights which I formerly loved; and what 1 pound; and he seemed almost at a loss which 































way to turn. 
as ground prepared for the sower, that he met 
with George Fox, who held a meeting at Un- 
derbarrow, which Burrough attended. 
doctrine that Fox preached—“the light of Christ 
Jesus made manifest in the heart, reproving for 
evil, giving a right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, and leading the humble and obedi- 
ent ones to the saving knowledge of Him who 
died for them’’—was not received by Burrough 
without opposition, and he had reasonings with 
Fox about it. 
rough tells us, to open his understanding, and 
show him his prodigal state—that he was “ above 
the cross of Christ, and not in the pure fear of 
the Lord.” 
strong-minded young man who had stood as a 
peer among the highest professors of his ac- 
quaintance, but there was that in his heart that 
answered to the truth of Fox’s doctrine, and he 
saw that it was true and Scriptural. It was more 
than head-convincing ; the heart was touched. 
His pride was broken, and he felt himself “ no 
more worthy to be called a son.” 
nature was not one that was given to half-way 
measures, 
misery,” he writes, “and a day of vengeance 
and recompense came upon me, such as I had 
never known. 
was poured out, and then I separated from all 
the glory of the world, from all my acquaint- 
ance and kindred, and betook myself to the 
company of a poor, despised and condemned 








I could tell of 





It was then, when his heart was 


The 


But it pleased the Lord, Bur- 


It was a humiliating time for this 


His intense 


“A day of weeping, mourning and 
One vial of wrath after another 
people, called Quakers.” 


Thus not by gloss, or commentary, or know- 
ledge of dead tongues, but by the powerful 


operation of God’s Holy Spirit both immediate- 
ly in his own heart and through the instru- 


mentality of a chosen servant, was Edward 
Burrough brought to the more perfect know- 
ledge of the way of the Lord. And as Apollos 


of old “mightily convinced the Jews, and that 


publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was Christ,” so in due time did Edward Bur- 
rough come to be a living minister of the Gospel 


of the grace of God, for whose sake he literally 


left father and mother,* and in the end laid 
down his life “for the testimony of Jesus.” 





“Tat CarrLte Trary.”—Our “ Massachu- 
setts Reformatory” paper of August 1st gives an 
account of a great smash-up of a cattle train 
near Concord, where “ The Reformatory ” is lo- 
cated, where the animals that were not killed 
were turned into a hot pasture with no water. 

We copy the following: 

“But two or three things came out very 
prettily during the day. Of course a crowd 
from the village soon gathered around the 
scene, and in this village “ Bands of Mercy” 
were formed long ago and a generation of young 
people have grown up here under their influ- 
ence. And when the young people saw the 
distress of those thirsty animals, for there was 
no water, the girls even went away and got 
their pails and began to bring water, and so all 
day long they continued carrying it, slaking 
the thirst of those who probably suffered as 
much as we might do. It was a pretty sight, 
and at night we were told, as the cattle men 
began to move away with their charge, one 
little calf that seemed to have no visible burt, 
was given to one of these girls, who took it 
home.” 


* His parents were so displeased with him for going 
with Friends, that they expelled him from their home, 
even refusing to let him work for them as a hired ser- 
vant. 
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Notes of a Trip in the North Carolina 


Mountains. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

There may be rougher roads than that which 
leads from the east up the Roan, but if so, I 
think I never encountered one so persistently 
stony as that. As the summit was approached 
a noticeable feature was the stunted character of 
the trees, very many of which were beeches. Not 
only were they stunted, but their trunks and 
branches were covered with lichens, and the 
general effect was that of a superannuated ap- 
ple orchard. On some rocks in Carver’s Gap, 
a depression between the peak of the Roan and 
the Little Roan, where my road brought me 
out, it was a great pleasure to find the rare 
sedge, Carex aestivalis. This plant possesses the 
graceful characteristics of its near relatives, 
carex virescens and hirsuta. From the fact of 
its maturing at a period when most other sedges 
have shed their seeds, it has doubtless received 
its specific name of aestivalis, or the summer 
sedge. The ground hereabouts was literally 
covered with the leaves of the wood betony 
(Pedicularia canadensis) looking not unlike a 
coarse fern. On these rocks Carex Pennsylva- 
nica was quite abundant, as well as the variety 
alpicola of carex canescens. This latter sedge is 
a genuine mountaineer and loves the high al- 
titudes. 

Carver’s Gap I found to be a most interesting 
place. The surface here is covered with a short 
grass which makes excellent pasturage for cat- 
tle and sheep, large numbers of which, the after- 
noon of my arrival, were feeding there. The 
climb was not ended here, however ; three more 
miles were needed to bring me out upon the 
real summit of the mountain. Along the way 
many of the characteristic plants of the high 
mountains were noticed, among them a pretty 
saxifrage (Saxifraga leucanthemifolia) a low, 
much-branched plant, with leaves often red- 
dish, and bearing a profusion of small white 
flowers, each with a pair of yellow spots on 
three of the petals; and Geum radiatum, which 
bears a yellow flower not unlike a buttercup. 
This latter is quite rare, but occurs in profu- 
sion on the high summit of the Roan, where I 
arrived as the sun was nearing the horizon, on 
Seventh Month 23rd. 

The summit of the mountain is an open, 
heath-like expanse of short herbage, bare of 
trees, from which fact it is locally known as 
“the bald.” No pen can adequately describe 
the view from this elevated point, which is high- 
er than Mount Washington. In every direc- 
tion the eye rests upon forest-clad mountain 
peaks, extending to the horizon, like billows of 
some terrestrial ocean. Off to the westward 
stretched the dim outline of the Cumberlands, 
in the confines of Kentucky; far to the north 
is White Top, in Virginia, and closer to hand 
on the east, the trip'e peaks of the Grandfather, 
the highest of the Blue Ridge. Almost south 
lie the cones of the Black Mountains, the lof: 
tiest of all the Appalachian chain—among them 
Clingman’s Dome and Mt. Mitchell. Upon the 
very summit of the latter, buried amid the rocks, 
lie the mortal remains of Elisha Mitchell, whose 
name the mountain bears, and who lost his life 
upon its slopes. Probably no other man in 
all the world has such a monument. 

Impressive as this sight is by day, the view 
from the Roan summit by moonlight is perhaps 
more wonderful. During our stay, there was 
but one such night—that on which I arrived. 
The valleys were filled with mist, only the peaks 
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of the mountains being visible, like islands on 
a moonlit sea. We seemed as though afloat in 
the clouds, which lay below us on all sides, 
bathed in the silvery light. 

The next morning, Seventh Month 24th, I 
awoke to a world of fog. My plan had been 
to pay a visit to Lion’s Biuff, a mile or so from 
the hotel. If I had not seen the peak that 
goes by this name the day before, when there 
was light, I should have had no means of know- 
ing how to get there this morning, as nothing 
but fog was visible a hundred feet away from 
the hotel. The wind was blowing half a gale, 
and the prospect was exceedingly wild; but 
I started out after breakfast, and by sticking 
close to my path, I eventually reached the bluff. 
The path led across the bald summit of the 
mountain, and several interesting plants were 
noticed by the way,— most abundant, perhaps, 
being the little Thyme-leaved Bluets (Housto- 
nia serpyllifolia), whose blossom is almost iden- 
tical with our “ Quaker Lady,” but the plant, 
instead of being upright and blossoming in com- 
panies, creeps along the ground and blooms 
only at intervals. Large masses, or cushions, 
of Leiophyllum buzifolium grew everywhere. 
This plant is locally called heather, but this 
name is quite a misnomer, as it is only a pros- 
trate form of the sand-myrtle, which is so com- 
mon in the New Jersey barrens. The plants 
were now in fruit, with occasionally a bud or 
belated blossom to be found. Alnus viridis, 
the mountain Alder, frequent in the far North, 
grew on the summit in profusion, its round leaves 
and larger fat cones of green fruit distinguish- 
ing it from the alder which is so common along 
our Northern lowland streams. Amid the grass 
the white star-like blossoms of a cinquefoil 
Potentilla tridentata were cheerful reminders of 
the far North, where this plant is common. 
Most interesting of all, however, was the Moun- 
tain Sandwort, (Arenaria Grenlandica), a sub- 
arctic plant, which would certainly be very 
uncomfortable in the South anywhere except 
in the cool temperature of these very high 
mountains. Lion’s Bluff was rich in the beau- 
tiful red Snake-head, which seemed to find a 
particularly congenial habitation here. The 
front of this bluff, which is quite precipitous, was 
gay with a profusion of the yellow flowers of the 
Geum radiatum, and of a dwarfed Golden-rod 
(Solidago spithamea), a characteristic plant of 
the high mountains of Carolina. The rare 
Stonecrop, known as Rose-root in Europe (Se- 
dum Rhodiola), grew on the face of the cliff. 

The characteristic tree of the Roan is perhaps 
the Fraser balsam (Abies Fraseri.) In the sun- 
light it presents a beautiful silvery appearance, 
due to the white under surfaces of the leaves. 
It was interesting to notice the cones which, 
wherever I saw them, were clustered on the 
upmost branches of the trees. They sit there 
upright. Their color is yellowish, with brown 
tips, and the cones usually exude drops of trans- 
parent balsam. Another common tree is the 
mountain ash, which seemed to thrive here 
wonderfully, but I noticed no fruit on any of 
those I saw. Under the small rocks, almost 
everywhere, little clusters of a rare club moss 
(Lycopodium selago) grew. They stood out from 
the rocks occasionally, somewhat in the fashion 
of candelabra from the wall. On the Tennessee 
side of the mountain the hobble-bush ( Viburnum 
lantanoides) made quite a show in the woods, 
with its red berries and rusty crimson leaves. 

From the Roan, my route was southward 
some seventy-five miles along valley and moun- 
tain, to Asheville, whence the train was to bear 


me home. Little of especial botanical interes 
came under my notice on this trip, but I found 
much to engage my attention among the people 
whose dwellings | passed as I travelled, The 
poorer class of the mountain whites (I saw prac- 
tically no colored people in the mountains) may 
well make one’s heart ache—not merely because 
of their poverty, but because they themselyes 
seem so shifiless, apathetic, and without aspira- 
tion or hope in the world. The dwellings of 
this class often consist of a one-storied log cabin, 
Sometimes with one room, sometimes with two 
with a huge, blackened fire-place, where a few 
embers smoulder in readiness to start a larger 
fire when occasion requires. If the family is 
large there may be two or three bedsteads in 
each room, and possibly a bed made up on the 
floor. A table and a few home-made chairs 
complete the furniture. Often an old muzzle 
loading gun and powder-horn hung on the wall, 
and occasionally a large spinning-wheel would 
be standing in the corner, for converting wool 
into homespun. The chickens usually had the 
run of the house, and furnished pretty constant 
employment to some member of the family to 
“shoo” them out. The women generally chewed 
tobacco or “dipped” suuff (the sign of the lat- 
ter, I am inclined to think, being a stick in the 
mouth like a big toothpick.) Dirty and un- 
kempt, they seemed even inferior to the indolent 
men, whom I saw in the freshness of the day, 
sitting on chairs tilted back against the shady 
side of the house, or idling about the road. One 
place I passed, a sort of cross-roads store, was 
locally known as “ loafer’s glory,” because of 
an especial abundance of that sort of humanity 
in the neighborhood. I think it was near there 
that I met a forlorn-looking man in front of a 
miserable cabin, who, after inquiring my name 
and where I came from, said with real interest, 
“ Now, maybe you can tell me something I want 
to know. How will the election go?” I told 
him he knew as much about that as I did, for 
nobody knew. “ Well, then,” he continued, 
“maybe you can tell me how it will go in the 
State of Philadelphia.” 

Many of the mountain people I met had never 
seen a railroad, and had no conception of a 
city or large town. So limited, indeed, was 
their experience that their stock of questions 
was easily exhausted, and they soon relapsed 
into silence and staring. Yet poor and wretched 
as they were, they possessed a virtue that is too 
often lacking among the wealthy and cultured, 
and that is hospitality. Such as they had, their 
buttermilk, and beans, and sodden bread, and 
little, low chairs, was always cheerfully offered, 
and apparently without thought of pay. 

All the mountaineers, however, are not of this 
type. There aremany who are intelligent, indus 
trious and desirous of getting ahead. Sometimes 
they have travelled a little, and have seen how 
people live beyond the mountains. Two such 
overtcok me one evening, as they rode their 
mules home from a piece of hired land they had 
been working, several miles from their own 
farm. One of these told me there was not 
enough tillable land cleared in the mountains 
to support the population properly, and they 
were forced to rent additional patches, and often 
at great distances from home, in order to eke 
out a living. 

(To be concluded.) 

“ BeLier is the seed, received into the will, 
of which understanding or knowledge is the 
flower, and the thing believed is the fruit. — 
Coleridge's “Aids to Reflection.” 
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“MY LORD AND MY GOD.” 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


T’was evening and the doors were shut, 
No bar was that to Him 

Who came in kingly silence through 
The twilight growing dim. 

In tones as tender as the dew, 

He blessed them: “ Peace be unto you.” 


It was the Master’s loving word, 
The Master’s form they knew ; 
And nearer to the risen Lord 
The glad disciples drew. 
What hope was in their hearts that hour! 
What glory in his wondrous power ! 


His eyes in matchless pity dwelt 
On one reluctant face, 
On one who knew not all the bliss 
Of full-believing grace. 
That soul still fettered fast with doubt, 
The love of Jesus singled out. 


* Behold,” said Christ, “ these wounds of mine ; 
Feel where the nails were driven.” 
Ah, swift he knew the voice Divine ! 
His heart with love was riven; 
And leaped like flame his answering word : 
“T know thee now, “my God, my Lord.” 


Then soft from Jesus’ lips there fell 
A thought exceeding sweet ; 
Let age to age his message tell, 
Its tenderness repeat, 
“Thou hast believed, for thou hast seen, 
Blessed are they who have not seen, 


And yet have trusted. We rejoice 
Dear Lord, and bless thy name ; 
How sacred was that time when first 

To us that insight came, 
And we beheld thee, crucified— | 
Thy piercéd hands, thy riven side. 


Yet, seeing not the cross alone, 
Our eyes were lifted high ; 
We knew thee sitting on the throne, 
We telt thee drawing nigh ; 
And all our doubts were hushed to peace, 
And from their chains we had release. 


THE GRUMBLER. 


DORA READ GOODALE, 


HIS YOUTH. 


His cap was too thick and his coat was too thin ; 
He couldn’t be quiet; he hated a din ; 

He hated to write and he hated to read ; 

He was certainly very much injured, indeed ! 
He must study and toil over work he detested ; 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be! 


HIS MATURITY. 


His farm was too small and his taxes too big; 
He was selfish and lazy and cross as a pig; 

His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 
And just because he was uncommonly good ! 

He hadn’t got money enough and to spare; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear; 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be; 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he! 


HIS OLD AGE. 


He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears ; 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years ; 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 

His home and his children, his life’s little day : 

But alas! ’tis teo late! it is no use to say 

That his eyes are too dim and his hair is too gray ; 

He knows he is wretched as wretched can be ; 

There is no one so wretchedly wretched as he! 
—Sunday School Visitor. 


“You belong to the conquering faith; I 
belong to the dying faith,” said a Brahmin to 
Bishop Hurst. “ How do you know, comrade?” 
“IT see it everywhere,” was the answer. “The 


missionaries of the cross are aggressive. They 
have faith in their faith, while we cultivate 
only an inward hope, and that hope means very 
little." —Selected. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


John Letchworth and His Wife, 


John Letchworth was a minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends, who resided during part of his 
time in Fallowfield Township, in Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania. In the latter part of his life, 
he removed to Philadelphia, and became a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
del phia. 

The late Dr. John L. Kite, who knew him 
well, wrote out a sheet of reminiscences, which 
he sent to a cousin, that she might know more 
about her worthy grandfather. From it the 
following is taken. 


“ John Letchworth was fond of children, and 
he used to say, ‘1 know the way to every little 
child’s heart.’ And when he found one rather 
shy, he would thrust his hand into one of his 
capacious waistcoat pockets, and draw forth 
some mint drops, or other good things, which 
would soon bring the prattler to his knees, 
making the twain very good friends. He knew 
the way to the hearts of older children also, for 
he was never without a store of pleasant little 
anecdotes, which would serve, instead of sweet- 
meats, to bring about him children of a larger 
growth. 
young men and maidens, being equally well 
provided with conversational powers, and suita- 
ble incidents, to reach the hearts of those who 
were preparing to take their places in the busy 
walks of life. He also knew the way to the 
hearts of strong men, and lovely women, too; 
for he always had in his well stored mind, much 
to engage their attention, and to kindle a warm 
interest in their bosoms towards their kind com- 
panion and pleasing instructor. Neither did 
he lose his hold upon the affections of the aged, 
who loved him for his own sake, and for his 
work’s sake, and for his Master’s sake ; for whom 
he always had some good word to speak, with 
loving arguments, addressed more to the hearts 
than to the heads of his deeply interested hearers. 
And all this would be done without any affecta- 
tion of superior attainments, either in literature 
or religion; but would seem to flow spontane- 
ously from a heart replete with affection and 
interest in the welfare of all he was conversing 
with. 

I have already said,‘ Neither did he lose his hold 
upon the affections of the aged.’ Indeed I might 
almost say, He never lost a friend. True, some 
have been offended by his plain dealing, when 
his Master required it, turning their backs upon 
him because of his faithfulness to apprehended 
duty, but such were never his real friends. 
They visited him; they loved to consort with 
him, because to be a companion of John Letch- 
worth, was a real passport into good society, 
acknowledged by all his fellow members. 

As it was the chief business of John Letch- 
worth’s life to draw the affections of all, into 
whose hearts he could obtain entrance, towards 
his own good Lord and Master, for no sinister 
purpose of his own, but for the present and 
everlasting welfare of all whom he admitted to 
share hiscompany. The true import of the lan- 
guage of his conduct and conversation amongst 
his companions was this, ‘Love me, love my 
Master also.’ 

John Letchworth was not an eloquent orator, 
he was something better; he was an earnest 
advocate of his Master’s cause; going directly 
to the point, and by the path that the Spirit 
led him, using as few words as might clearly 
express his meaning while addressing the heart, 
rather than the head of a solemnly attentive 


He knew the way to the hearts of 


audience, with as chaste language as ever I 
have heard from a Friends’ gallery. 

The construction of John Letchworth’s sen- 
tences, when thus pleading his Master’s cause 
was so complete, and the words were put to- 
gether so neatly and compactly, that it would 
take a very skilful master of the English Jan- 
guage to have added a single word, or to have 
taken aught away, without injuring both the 
sense and the rhythm of his sentences. 

There was no need, there was no room for 
rhetorical flourishes; words from the Living 
Spring flowed through a prepared conduit into 
such hearts as were then and there thirsting 
for the waters of Life. Need we wonder at the 
solemn covering of good which generally at- 
tended his ministry? Such preaching I have 
considered the ne plus ultra of Gospel ministry, 
as viewed from Friends’ standpoint. And this 
I write, not to the praise of the creature, but to 
the glory of that Power which made out of a 
poor, frail man, a living minister of the Gospel 
of Christ; and fitted him for that noblest work 
and labor of love, to which man has ever been 
called. 

Such are some of my recollections of my hon- 
ored uncle, and such are the impressions left 
upon my mind, after many years of solid con- 
sideration of the man, of the member of our 
religious Society, and above all, of the minister 
of the Gospel of life and salvation. 

I have no desire to lengthen out this sketch, 
but scarcely refrain from the expression of a 
wish that the Lord would raise up many like 
him to stand and to plead for his great Name 
and cause in the earth.” 


He married Elizabeth Kite, who proved a 
worthy helpmate, and of whom he left the fol- 
lowing testimony. 

“* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.’ 
hence this short testimony. 

“This may truly be said of my beloved wife, 
Elizabeth Letchworth, she was circumspect in 
her own walking and careful to bring up her 
children in plainness of dress and simplicity of 
manners, becoming our religious profession, in 
frequently reading the Holy Scriptures, and to 
restrain them from reading pernicious books, 
and from the corrupt conversation of the world, 
and was a good example therein herself; her 
heart and house were always open to accommo- 
date Friends who were travelling in the work 
of the ministry, and I can truly say she was a 
nursing mother to me, ever making way for me 
on such occasions, however trying our cireum- 
stances were. She may truly be said to be one 
who washed the disciples feet. 

A diligent attender of meetings, and when 
in declining health and confined to the house, 
her usual care was continued in making way 
for the family to attend. Towards the latter 
part of her time, when well enough, it was her 
constant practice daily to read a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures; and towards the close, when 
it was thought a few days would finish her ex- 
istence here she remarked ‘I feel nothing in 
my way, and a few days after she breathed 
her last, without sigh or groan, and is, I trust, 
entered into the rest prepared for the righteous 
from the foundation of the world. 

JoHN LetcHwortu.” 
Second Month 16th, 1838. 


He that has Christ for his Leader and Cap- 
tain, may follow Him with confidence, courage 
and comfort. 
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The Story of My Life. 
(Continued from page 206.) 

In the fall of 1849, as he passed by the City 
Hospital in San Francisco, William Taylor felt 
an impression of duty to visit its inmates. His 
account of this service shows his perseverance 
in making his way against difficulties. He 
says:— 


“T went immediately to the said hospital, 
and inquired for the physician who had it in 
charge, introduced myself to him, and told him 
the object of my call; to which he replied, ‘I 
can readily appreciate your motives, but then 
you must know, sir, that we have very sick men 
in every room who could not bear any noise. 
Anything like singing or praying might greatly 
excite them and make them worse. I prefer 
you would not visit the wards, unless some par- 
ticular man wishes to see you.’ 

“* Well, doctor, I replied, “I certainly 
would not wish to do anything that would be 
injurious to any patient, but I have been accus- 
tomed to visit the sick, and think I s> under- 
stand my business as to talk and sing and pray 
or do whatever may seem appropriate, not only 
without injury to any one, but in a manner that 
will even contribute to the improvement of their 
physical condition. By diverting their minds 
trom the dark realities of their own condition 
and unhappy surroundings, and by interesting 
them in some new associations and themes of 
thought, [ may impart to their minds vigor and 
hope, which unite with gathering strength and 
make successful resistance against disease. Those 
who are hopelessly diseased cannot receive much 
injury from my visits, while [ may be instru- 
mental in benefiting their departing souls. If 
you please, doctor, I continued, ‘ you can go 
with me, or send a man to point out the men to 
whom you do not wish me to speak, and to see 
that I do no injury to any one.’ 

“Said the doctor, ‘I have no time to go with 
you, and nobody to send.’ 

“Another doctor present then added, ‘It is 
not proper that he should go through the hos- 
pital.’ 

“At that moment an old man, who had been 
sitting in the office, listening to our conversa- 
tion, said, ‘ Doctor, there are many sick men in 
the hospital who, I know, would be very glad 


to receive a visit from this gentleman, and, if 


you will aliow me, sir, [ will conduct him through 
the rooms.’ 

“ The doctor replied, ‘ Very well. Take him 
up stairs first, and then down to the lower 
wards,’ 

“*Aye, aye, sir,’ said the old tar, as he beck- 
oned me to follow him up stairs. He introduced 
me to every patient in the house, and made a 
greater ado over my arrival at the hospital 
than if the alealde had visited them. I was 
first conducted through the pay-rooms, the de- 
partment of those who, in whole or in part, paid 
fur their keeping. Many small rooms had but 
two to four men in them. Others, larger, had 
as many as twelve. I spoke to each patient, 
inquiring after their condition in health and 
the state of their souls. I then addressed a few 
words of sympathy and religious instruction to 
all in the room collectively, sung a few verses 
in asoft strain, and prayed in anv audible but 
subdued tone, adapting the petition, as nearly 
as possible, to the wants of their individual 
cases as I had learned them, and so passed on, 
performing similar services in each room. 

“My usual mode of visitation was to speak 
personally to as many as possible, inquire into 


their conditions and wants, bodily, spiritual and 
otherwise, act as amanuensis for the sick and 
dying, recording last messages to. friends at 
home, get letters out of the post-office and con- 
vey them to the sick, carry messages to friends 
in the city, and, in very early days, when 
waiters were scarce, I often ministered to the 
bodily wants of the sick, dressed blisters, turned 
or raised patients, fixed their beds, gave them 
drink, and sometimes comforted the convalescing 
with a little of my wife’s good home-made bread, 
aud gave them such advice as I thought might 
be useful to them.” 

In his descriptions of his meetings, William 
Taylor relates many interesting incidents. On 
one occasion a large part of his congregation 
were Chinamen. A tall, intelligent-looking tel- 
low called “Chippee” took out his pencil and 
noted down such thoughts as he understood. The 
next morning a clerk asked him to translate his 
notes into English. Said Chippee : 

“What call you him talk last night?” 

“That was Mr. Taylor, of San Francisco.” 

He noted the name in his book, and looking 
and pointing upward, said, “What you call 
Him—the big Father, up there—what you call 
Him?” 

“ We call Him God,” said the clerk. 

He put that also in his journal. He then gave 
a translation of his notes, “Tell all men no 
gamble; tell all men no steal ’em gold; tell all 
men no steal ’em cargo; tell all men no talk 
‘em lies; tell all men to be good men.” 

That was the first sermon Chippee ever heard, 
and these were the ideas he gathered. 

One morning, as he was going to an appoint- 
ment for the street preaching, he saw a poor 
inebriate lying on his face in the sand. The 
plaza wasa place notorious for ram-holes. When 
the crowd had gathered around him, he said to 
them, “ You may find my text recorded on a 
sand-bank in front of the General Jackson 
House on First Street.” I had a good time, 
but worked up a great excitement among the 
rum-sellers. 

At one time the text selected was “The fool 
hath said in his heart, ‘There is noGod.” Of 
the sermon which followed he gives the follow- 
ing outline: 

“* Here is a watch my father gave me when 
[ was a boy, holding it in my hand. ‘He 
bought it from an old man by the name of 
Walkup, who, of course, recommended it to be 
a first-rate watch. I am not acquainted with 
its early history, but if I were to tell you that 
this watch had no maker, that some happy 
chance formed the different parts of its ingeni- 
ous machinery, and that another chance put 
them together with the very useful design of a 
time-piece, you weuld call me a fool.’ 

“* To adopt such a conclusion, there is surely 
no such fool in this intelligent audience. But, 
remember, David’s fool was not such. He was 
probably like some who drew nigh to God with 
their lips and honored Him with their mouths, 
but said in their hearts, ‘ There is no God.’ 

“«The Holy Spirit is looking at each one of 
you now and listening to every pulsation of your 
heart, and were He now to reveal what has there 
passed this day, what shocking revelations He 
would make! It is not by the profession of the 
mouth, but by the conduct of men, that we are 
to learn the orthodoxy of their hearts. A mise- 
rable gambler said to me but a short time since, 
“When I came to California I had but twenty- 
five cents, but I had good luck playing cards, 
and by and by set up a monte-table, and I have 
been very successful.” He said he was a mem- 

























ber of a church, and professed to be very de. 
vout. 

a A wretched rumseller over here on Jackson 
Street emptied the pockets of a poor m 
wrecked his constitution, blighted all his ho 
for time and eternity, unstrung his nervous 

system, and when his poor victim was dying 

the tender-hearted rum-seller, full of sympathy 

for the suffering, sent in haste for me to come 

and pray for the poor man. 

“These gamblers around the plaza here, when. 
ever they shoot a man, go right off fora preach- 
er to pray over their dead. One came for me 
to preach at the funeral of C. B., who had been 
shot the night before just there in that lar 
saloon. He said,‘ We thought it would be a 
pity to bury the man without some religious 
ceremonies. It will be a comfort to his friends, 
too, to know that he had a decent Christian 
burial.’ 

“I have buried three such within as many 
months. They profess a belief in God, but their 
conduct gives the lie to their profession.” 

At the conclusion of the services a stranger 
proposed that they should take up a colleetion 
for the benefit of the preacher, but the proposal 
was negatived by Taylor, who said, “I cannot 
have my street preaching trammeled by street 
collections.” 

After laboring for seven years in California, 
William Taylor lost much of his means through 
a fire, and believed it best to return to the East 
and replenish his funds by the sale of books 
which he wrote. This was in 1856. Some of 
his books were very popular, the sales amount- 
ing to twenty-five thousand and thirty-thousand 
copies. 

For several years he continued preaching in 
the States and in Canada. At a camp-meeting 
where many of the congregation had gone to 
sleep under the effects of a “ lean” and lengthy 
sermon, Taylor was called upon to exhort the 
audience, which he did as follows: 

“Friends, these hard seats without backs are 
very uncomfortable places for sleeping, and yet 
you are in great need of sleep. After the ex- 
hausting services of the Sabbath and your short 
hours last night, you are sadly in need of sleep 
and in need of better sleeping accommodations 
than you can get on these hard benches, so I 
advise you to repair to your tents at once, and 
in your comfortable home quarters take a good, 
refreshing nap.” 

After laboring in the Eastern States and Can- 
ada for several years, William Taylor believed 
that it was the Lord’s will that he should go 
and preach the Gospel tidings in Australia, and 
on the first of Fifth Month, 1862, sailed for 
England. His family returned to their old 
home in California. 

After spending some months in Great Britain 
and visiting Palestine on his way, he reached 
Australia in 1863, and at once entered upon his 
evangelistic labors. These continued for six oF 
seven years, and were attended with a large ac- 
cession of members. About the time his labors 
in Australia and New Zealand were drawing to 
a close, his family came from California. He 
had intended going to India, but his oldest son 
was taken sick, and, by the advice of the phy- 
sician, he sailed for Cape Town in South Africa, 
where he arrived early in 1866. : 

In South Africa, William Taylor labored in- 
dustriously for about two years, visiting and 
preaching among the English settlers and dif- 
ferent tribes of the nations, and with remark- 
able success. Thousands were added to the 
church membership. He was greatly assis 
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by Charles Pamla, a converted Kaffir, who 
gcted as his interpreter, and also preached di- 
rectly to the people. 

Taylor returned to England in the latter part 
of 1866, and promptly entered upon his work 
of preaching. In the fall of 1867 his wife re- 
turned to California with the three younger 
children, that she might care for their educa- 
tion, and Taylor himself took passage for the 
West Indies, intending to spend a year there 
and then go on to Australia. 

He labored among the different islands and 
jn Guiana. He found that the missionaries had 
considered the people to be so excitable that 
they were afraid of scenes of disorderly confu- 
sion. But by judicious management these were 
avoided. He records that on the island of 
Nevis, on the first night of his preaching there, 
gman came up with hideous groanings, and 
knelt by the altar, and got hold of the altar 
rails. “ He was in for a big fuss. I went to him 
the first one. Said I, ‘ Brother, what is the 
matter? Have you got St. Vitus’ dance? 

“He said, ‘No; no.’ 

“*You want to come to Jesus, do you? 

“Yes; yes.’ 

“‘You have to be saved by faith—faith 
cometh by hearing. Now, you listen and I will 
show you the way.’ He toned down.” 

From the West Indies Taylor went to Aus- 
tralia, where he spent about fourteen months, 
and in the latter part of 1870 went to Ceylon. 
At Lucknow he entered upon his East Indian 
work. As there were many converts at Bom- 
bay, he organized there a Methodist Church in 
1872. One of the principles involved in it was 
that it was to be self-sup porting, and not to de- 
pend for the payment of its expenses on any 
foreign association. Such congregations were 
formed i in various parts of India, and the num- 
ber of their members has since much increased. 

In the fall of 1877, William Taylor and a 
brother went to South America. Here it seemed 
best to enter upon the work by establishing 
schools of a high grade, under the care of re- 
ligious men and women, and the money received 
for the education of the children was expected 
to support the teachers. He adopted the plan of 
selecting suitable centres for educational work 
and obtaining pledges from the people for the 
passage-money of the teachers to South Amer- 
ia and for their maintenance for a given time, 
until they became self-supporting. About a 
dozen schools were thus opened. The teachers 
were selected by Taylor. 

The evangelizing movements of William Tay- 
lor were somewhat out of the usual course of | 
procedure, and he was met with objections as to | 
their irregularity. But at the Conference held | 
in Philadelphia in 1884, he was very unexpect- 
edly elected as a Missionary Bishop for Africa, 
with lar ge powers as to freedom of action. Before 
the end of the year he had selected about thirty 
volunteers to join him in the mission and some 
twelve children. The party proceeded to St. Paul 
de Loando, on the coast, and established preach- 
ing stations at intervals in the interior, to the dis- 
lance of one thousand miles. This winds up the 
Darrative written in 1895. At the Conference 
of the present year, Taylor, on account of his 
age, was released from the appointment and 
another person put in his place, but we believe | 
he is still working in Africa. 

(To be Concluded.) 

















ScHooLep 1x Sorrow.—Bearing a burden 
gracefully is no sign that the burden is unfelt. | 
It rather signifies that the bearer has been | 


| again, although I had still ten miles to go; and 


schooled by experience to his task. The first 
biting sorrow that comes to the Christian brings 
with it a train of trials which intensify his cuf- 
fering. The world forgets him, he finds no real 
sympathy where he hopes to get it, he is chafed 
by the loneliness. But in time he comes to 
learn that this is to be expected, with the world 
as itis. His next sorrow finds him none the 
less truly grief-stricken, but he bas learned that 
there is an art of bearing up and being brave. 
He knows already that he must not expect to 
roll his burden off on a world absorbed in its 
own self. His burden rests more gracefully on 
him. He shows the result of a hard course of 
training. But now the world owes him a new 
duty. It is to refrain from charging him with 
insensibility and an easy escape from grief. He 
who smiles through his tears has learned what 
true joy is, and he who steps lightly under a 
heavy burden has performed the duty ‘of acquir- 
ing a new and Christlike strength.— S. 8. Times. 




















trees. I found the half-breeds having a good 
time, sitting round the fire, rolled up in the 
blankets, drinking tea. They had only moved 
camp about a mile, as they began to freeze, and 
could not get the dogs along quickly enough to 
keep themselves warm ; so they had put ashore 
and made a fire as soon as they saw dry wood 
enough to camp with. 

“In this extreme cold, it is never really safe 
for a man to go into the woods alone, as, if he 
meets with an accident severe enough to cripple 
him, or gets wet by breaking through a weak 
spot in the i ice, he is absolutely certain to freeze 
to death, unless he is very quick in lighting a 
fire. In any case, he should always carry an 
axe in his belt, and plenty of matches, so that 
he may still have a chance, if dry wood is close 
at hand. One of the greatest dangers lies in 
the fact that your fingers are likely to freeze, 
or at least become useless for lighting a match, 
as soon as you grasp the handle of an axe, and 
impede the free circulation of the blood, as a 
layer of ice is sure to have formed between the 
moose-skin and the inside lining of your mittens. 

“At night we were comfortable enough, as we 
kept a big fire going. A cup of tea in the small 
hours of these shivering mornings, with the re- 
turn of warmth and the prospects of a few more 
hours sleep, is one of the most pleasant recol- 
lections of northern travels.” 





Supplement to the Tract Repository. 
FRANKFORD, Phila., First Month Ist, 1897. 

To Contrinutors:—Owing to a gross error 
in statement issued Twelfth Month 15th, 1896 
(caused by mistaking the balance of 1894 for 
that of 1895), I hereby submit the following as 
a corrected statement of the Tract Repository ae- 
count: 

RECEIPTS. 

Contributions of $1.00 and over, $768.6 : 
Subscriptions and amcunts under $1.00, 13 
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$782.14 





EXPENDITURES. 


7,900 copies menthly at 7c. per year, $553.00 





a ae eae wa ahaa or Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, have 
Se ee ee eT ee ee $782.14 | Within a few months past been called upon to 





enter into serious feelings over the 1emoval from 
their number of several of those whose labors 
and example have tended to confirm their fel- 
low citizens in an appreciation of the precious 
truths held by the Society of Friends, and in 
conviction that true religicn is a heart chang- 
ing work of the Spirit of Truth, wrought out 
by submission to the operation of Divine Grace. 

While partaking with his fellow-members in 
a sense of the loss which the militant church 
has sustained in these reniovals, the Editor has 
felt the importance of those who are left behind 
giving due heed to the cenvietion that an in- 
creased responsibility rests upon us to so live 
in communion with God, as to hear his voice, 
and be prepared to do his will, so that the work 
of the Church may still be carried on, and the 
gracieus designs of the Almighty may not be 
trustrated through our neglect or inefficiency. 
It is as we abide in Christ, the living vine, that 


Very respectfully, 
Davin Heston. 
cnntntnimnaiigllfiiiiamaiinine 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Effects of Cold. 


In 1892, Warburton Pike made a journey of 
exploration through a remote portion of the 
territory of the Hudson Bay Company, striking 
the waters of the Yukon River, which he fol 
lowed down toa point near its entrance into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

One morning in the middle of winter, in com- 
pany with one of his party, he left the camp 
before daylight to hunt moose, leaving orders 
with the half-bieeds to haul the leads to a place 
selected for a camp. The hunters separated, and 
Pike says: “ I fv und two fresh moose tracks, but 
could not get a shet ; and it was long after dark 
wien I reached the island again, fully expecting 


to find the cargo all up, and the e: mp made.| we receive of the sap, which flows from Him, 
But there were no signs of anybody, excépting | and grow in grace and in power to work out 
that the rifle which Secatz [his fellow-hu nter], | the mission with which we are severally in- 
had been using, was stuck up in the snow, where | trusted. 
the road left the ice and turned up the bank.| May those who have mourned over the re- 
With the aid of a match I examined the road, | moval of valiant sons from this scene of proba- 
and saw that no sleig) shad passed, and Secatz’s | tion, be afresh stimulated to increased watch- 
snow-shce tracks were leading down stream. fulness and faithfulness, so that the cause of 
“It was only then that I realized how fear- | Christ may prosper in the earth through their 
fully cold it was. I had eaten nothing since | labors; and when the time of their departure 
early morning, and had been sweating while | shall arrive, they may feel that through the 
running after the moose, always a bad thing| mercy of God, they shall be received into one 
to do in cold weather, as you are sure to get | of those mansions, which our Saviour told his 


chilled as soon as you stop for a minute. I| disciples He would prepare for them in heaven. 
exyected to find the camp close, so would not | eines 


wait to light a fire, but left my rifle 
down stream at a run. 


and started 
I could never get warm 





The experiences of that Methedist Bishop, 
William Taylor, have proved so full of interest 
to the Editor, that he was encouraged to con- 
dense a brief cut!ine of them for the benefit of his 
readers. We believe that he was sincere in his 


my nose and cheeks were rather badly frozen be- 
fure I saw the glare of the camp-fire through the 
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desire to promote the spiritual welfare of the 
world, and that a blessing rested on his labors, in 
proportion to the fervency of his spirit. Yet we 
are not prepared in all respects to endorse his 
methods, and we would regard it as a great 
mistake for members of our Society to desert 
their own principles, and mode of action, in 
imitation of him. The Lord makes use of divers 
instruments in carrying on his work in the 
world, and we shall be most effective as we ad- 
here to the Divine leadings. At the same time 
let us cherish that feeling of Christian charity, 
which can rejoice in the good effected by those 
whose ways are not as our ways. 
ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—The United States Supreme Court 
has decided that the Dispensary law of South Caro- 
lina, at least so far as it attempted to prevent a citizen 
of the State from importing into the Commonwealth 
liquors for his own use, was in violation of the Inter- 
State Commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
and therefore null and void. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the total value of the exports of merchandise from the 
United States during the Twelfth Month, 1896, was 
$117,227,102, as against $92,529,117 in Twelfth Mo, 
1895, and, during the year 1896, $1,005,878,417, as 
against $824,860,136 in 1895. 

George Wilson, Secretary of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, states in his annual report that 
during the fiscal year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1896, 
the total foreign commerce of the port of New York 
reached the enormous total of $1,059,364,216, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of $105,073,902. The 
total foreign commerce of the United States in the 
same period was $1,897,585,480, an increase of $187,- 
717,644. The bulk of the increase, therefore, was in 
New York. Only twice before has the foreign com- 
merce of the port exceeded a billion dollars. Only 
once has the total for the last fiscal year been exceeded, 
and that was in the phenomenal year of 1892. In 
that year the foreign commerce of the whole country 
exceeded $2,000,000,000, for the only time in its his- 
tory. New York’s relative share of the foreign com- 
merce was greater in 1896 than in 1892. 

The annual consumption of alcohol in this country 
amounts to $1,200,000,000; of cigars and tobacco, 
$600,000,000 ; a total of $1,800,000 000. The wage- 
workers spend abont $600,000,000 a year on intoxi- 
cants and $300,000,000 on nicotine. This deadly drain 
on earnings, says the Chicago Tribune, is only a yart 
of the harm done. Of 23,531 criminals in Massachu- 
setts in 1895, 19,509 committed the criminal act under 
the influence of liquor. 

New Year’s statistic tables of the B. ewers’ Journal 
show that the consumption of beer in High-licensed 
States during the past year has increased 2,356,064 
barrels, while in Prohibition States it decreased 368 
barrels over 1895. Prohibition Kansas sold but 6,039 
barrels, while High-license Nebraska, with nearly 
400,000 less population, sold 161,317 barrels—more 
than twenty-six times as much. 

The National Monetary Conference called by the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, assembled in that city, 
nearly 800 delegates, representing the large commer- 
cial organizations of nearly every State in the Union, 
being present. The Conference adopted unanimously 
a declaration for the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard, and the retirement of the demand obligations of 
the Government. It also proposed the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate and report by bill or 
otherwise on the evils of the currency system and the 
remedies therefor. 

The value of the mineral output for Montana for 
1896 is as follows: Copper, $22,400,000; silver, $10,- 
725,000; gold, $4,500,000; lead, $675,000; total, $33,- 
300,000. 

From the salt wells at Hutchinson, Kas., 1,000,000 
barrels of salt were obtained last year. 

Haverhill, Mass., shipped 367,000 cases of shoes in 
1896, the highest number on record. 

A Los Angeles despatch of the fifteenth inst., says 
that “the worst rain and snow storm in years has 
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raged throughout Sonthern California for the past | 


twenty-four hours.” The mountains and foot hills are | 
covered with snow and the streams are overflowing. 
Deaths in this city last week numbered 510, which 
is 3 less than the previous week, and 27 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. 


Of the foregoing, 254 | below zero (90 degrees Fahrenheit below zero). 
were males and 256 females: 89 died of pneumonia ; | average temperature of First Month is 49 degrees 





























64 of consumption; 40 of heart disease; 28 of diph- 
theria; 16 of convulsions; 15 of apoplexy; 138 of old 
age ; 13 of inanition; 13 of inflammation of the brain ; 
13 of bronchitis; 12 of Bright’s disease; 12 of cancer ; 
11 of typhoid fever, and 10 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
1114; coupon, 111} a 112; new 4’s, reg., 119} a 120} ; 
coupon, 120} a 1213; 5’s, reg., 1123 a 113}; coupon, 114 
a 114} ; currency 6's, 100 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands quoted at 7c. per Ib. 

FEeep.—Spot bran ranged from $11.00 to $11.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.80 a $3.10; do., extras, 
$3.24 a $3.50 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.25 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65; do., 
do., patent, $4.70 a $4.90; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.10 ; 
do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.55 a $4.70; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.65; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 
a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.00. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 92}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 26] a 27c. 
No. 2 white oats, 235 a 233c. 

3EEF CarTLe.—Extra, 45 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 43c.; 
medium, 43 a 43¢.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SuHeep AnD LAmMBs.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 33 a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 25 a 3¢c.; lambs, 4 a S5}e 

HoaGs.—Best Western, 5} a5jc.; com., 5e.: State, 4}c. 

FoREIGN.—A correspondent writes to the London 
Times that the proverbial longevity of members of the 
Society of Friends seems to be fully maintained. “ The 
‘Annual Monitor,’ just issued, gives the following re- 
turn for the last three vears: Average age at death, 
including all members who died in Great Britain and 
l:eland, from one year old to 101, 1893-4, 61 years, 5 
months and 22 days; 1894 5, 57 years, 11 months and 
18 days ; 1895-6, 60 years, 6 months and 19 days.” 

Despatches at the British Foreign Office confirm 
the reports of the massacre of the British expedition 
in the territory of the King of Benin, in the Niger 
coast protectorate. All the whites but two and 243 
native carriers were killed. 

A British syndicate has received a concession of a 
million acres of gold lands in Dutch Guiana. 

France’s population has increased, in round numbers, 
from 36,000,000 in 1872, to 38,000,000 in 1896, while 
during the same period Germany shows an increase 
from 41,000,000 to 52,000,600. During the past five 
years the population of the German kmpire has in- 
creased 2,817,000, and France has gained but 138,000. 
The figures bear out Jules Simon’s ominous statement 
made in 1891: “ We boast that we can send 5,000,000 
soldiers into the field. But how will it be in twenty 
years? We are losing a battle every year.” 

A despatch of the 17th instant from St. Petersburg 
says: * Yesterday a summons was sent to Berlin for 
Professor Bergmann, the distinguished German sur- 
geon, to come to this city to perform an operation 
upon the Czar to prevent the extension of an osseous 
excrescence which has appeared in the region of the 
cranium. This trouble is due to the blow inflicted by 
a fanatical Japanese upon the Czar, then the Czare- 
witch, when he was travelling in Japan in 1891.” 

The antiquity of legal methods is curiously illus- 
trated by the recent discovery of the oldest will ex- 
tant. This unique document was unearthed by Prof. 
Petrie at Kahum, Egypt, and is at least 4.000 years 
old. In its phraseology the will is singularly modern 
in form, and it is said that it might be admitted to 
probate to-day, 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. Triune says 
that official reports show that the area of the India 
famine district includes a population of 81,000,000, 
and that the number of natives employed on relief 
works will soon exceed 3,000,000. The prices of im- 
ported fuod in Bengal are high, traders taking ad- 


Fahrenheit below zero. Notwithstanding this rough 
climate, more than 10,000 people inhabit that region 
As the air is generally calm and dry in winter, the 
cold is not felt very much. The variations of the 
temperature within twenty-four hours are very great 
in summer; in Fifth Month, for instance, the ther 
mometer will sometimes rise to 85 degrees Fahrep- 
heit during the day, and fall to freezing point at 
night. 

Among the botanical specimens collected by the 
Cornell scientific party in Greenland were some full. 
grown forest trees less than three inches in height, 

The Chronicle has a despatch from Mendoza, Ar. 
gentine Republic, stating that Zurbriggen, the Swiss 
mountain guide, who is accompanying the Fitzgerald 
expedition, which went to South America for the par. 
pose of ascending Mount Aconcagua, in the And 
reached the summit of that mountain on the Mth 
instant. This is a feat never before accomplished. 
The height of the mountain is stated in the despatch 
to be 24,000 feet above the level of the sea, but ac. 
cording to Professor Guyot its altitude is 22,422 feet, 
Aconcagua, is, however, the highest mountain in the 
Western hemisphere, and there are only eight other 
mountains in the world that exceed it in altitude. 


NOTICES. 
A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND desires a situation as 


housekeeper, or as companion for an elderly person, 
Address ** E,’’ West Chester, Pa. 
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Frienp’s Instirute LyceumM.—The next regular 
meeting will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St.,Sixth-day, 
First Month 22nd, 1897, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 


Frrienp’s SeLect Scuooit.— The second term of 
Friends’ Select School will begin on Third-day, Second 
Month 2nd, 1897. J. Henry Bartvert, Sup’t, 


Westtown BoarpinGa Scnooni.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witttam F. Wickersuam, Principal, 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpDInG ScHOooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, at Sugar Grove, 
Ind., on the thircy-first of Twelfth Month, 1896, CaLgs 
H. Carter, of Danville, Ind, son of Newlin and 
Beulah Carter, to Mary Eva THomas, daughter of 
David and Lydia B. Thomas, of Plainfield, Ind. 





Diep, at Coral, Michigan, Twelfth Month 28th, 1896, 
Saran LEAvEns, of congestion of the lungs, in her 
seventy-fourth year. She was a member and elder of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends (Conserva- 
tive), Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. Her remains were 
brought to Bloomfield for interment beside her parents, 
and the funeral held in the place of worship where 
she had always been a regular attender. She was lame 
from her childhood, but was naturally of a cheerful, 
lively spirit, and being closely confined to her home 
in the first of her lameness, she was the comfort and 
solace of her aged grandparents for several years be 
fore their death; and assisted also in later years 10 
caring for her father and mother in their last illness. 


vantage of the chance to make private fortunes. To | She was beloved by all her relatives and friends, and 
the famine is added the black plague, which has | has left a brother and sister to mourn their loss, Her 


spread from Bombay to Pcona and Kurrachee and 
many smaller places, and thrown the native popula- 
tion into a frenzy of panic. It is estimated that 
nearly two-thirds of the population of Bombay has 
fled to country towns. A feature of the disease that 
was noted in Hong Kong and Sonthern China, while 
it was prevalent there, is also noticed now. Swine, 
poultry and rodents appear to be very susceptible to 
the plague, and great numbers of them have died. 
The coldest region on earth is the country around 
Werchojansk, in Siberia, says Prometheus, where the 
thermometer sometimes falls 68 degrees Centigrade 


The 


last illness was about a month’s duration, accompanied 
with much suffering when congestion set in. She bore 
it all with Christian patience and resignation to the 
Divine will. Near the close she earnestly desired to 
be released and be at rest, which was mercifully 
granted, and we humbly trust what is our loss is her 
eternal gain. A minister who visited her during het 
illness, says, “ Her preparation for entrance to her 
heavenly mansion was undoubted, and she now rests 
from her labors, and her works do follow her.” 

, suddenly, on the eighteenth of Twelfth Mo., 
1896, at his home at Gwynedd, Pa., Jon CANBY, 28! 
seventy-three years ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, held at Plymouth and Norristown. 
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